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A  SEMI.MONTHIY  lEEORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TIENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 

9700,000  for  states  to  use  in  holding  conferenc¬ 
es  on  education  has  been  made  available  by  the  fed¬ 
eral  government.  In  oflBcially  notifying  governors  and 
chief  state  school  officers  of  the  grants.  President 
Eisenhower  asked  for  “the  most  thorough,  widespread, 
and  concerted  study  that  the  American  people  have 
ever  made  of  their  education  problems.”  In  speaking 
of  such  problems  as  teacher  and  classroom  shortages, 
the  President  warned:  “We  are  falling  behind,  rather 
than  catching  up.”  The  President  reiterated  his  belief 
that  the  primary  responsibility  in  meeting  these  prob¬ 
lems  was  that  of  states  and  local  communities. 

Briek-and-mortar  aid  to  education  is  sorely 
needed,  according  to  Rep.  Carroll  D.  Kearns.  As  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Education.  Subcommittee,  Rep. 
Kearns  estimates  that  10  to  12  billion  dollars  are  need¬ 
ed  to  place  all  school-age  children  in  adequate  class¬ 
rooms.  The  government  program  of  contributing  to 
school  needs  has  proved  so  satisfactory,  he  believes, 
that  “it  has  helped  greatly  to  prove  that  school  con¬ 
struction  is  the  answer  to  any  phase  of  federal  assist¬ 
ance  to  education.”  (Rep.  Kearns  was  referring  to 
government  financial  help  in  federally-affected  areas. ) 


The  education  summary  is  published  on  the  5th  and 
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To  avoid  ^^pork-barrel  politics”  in  federal 
aid,  school  construction  funds  should  be  channeled 
through  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  existing  state 
education  agencies.  In  short,  continued  President  Jor¬ 
dan  L.  Larson,  American  Association  of  School  Admin¬ 
istrators,  federal  aid  must  not  work  to  impair  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  he  believes, 
federal  help  will  stimulate,  not  retard,  local  initiative 
and  efforts  to  meet  critical  school  construction  short¬ 
ages.  Mr.  Larson  spoke  before  the  House  Education 
Subcommittee. 

New  group  to  kelp  high  seh«M»ls  has  just  been 
set  up.  Headed  by  Galen  Jones,  former  director  of 
secondary  education,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  the 
new  Council  for  Advancement  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  is  an  affiliate  of  the  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals.  The  Coimcil’s  first  program  will  be 
in  the  field  of  economic  education.  “At  this  time,” 
says  Dr.  Jones,  “there  is  no  agreement  by  either  educa¬ 
tors  or  the  public  on  what  essential  minimum  eco¬ 
nomic  education  for  all  citizens  should  include  and, 
therefore,  no  agreement  on  what  should  be  taught.” 
The  group  will  try  to  decide  how  much  of  what  is 
agreed  to  oe  essential  can  be  effectively  taught  in  high 
schools.  The  program  is  being  financed  through  con¬ 
tributions  from  business  and  industry,  foundations, 
labor,  and  individuals. 

Self-appointed  speaker  for  segregation  is 

Bryant  W.  Bowles,  head  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  White  People.  Boasting  that 
under  his  leadership  Negroes  had  been  forced  out  of 
the  Milford,  Dela.,  schools  “without  a  fist  being 
swung,”  Bowles  moved  on  to  Baltimore  and  Washing¬ 
ton  where  anti-integration  demonstrations  similar  to 
those  in  Milford  occurred.  His  next  move:  Philadel¬ 
phia.  There,  however.  District  Attorney  Richardson 
Dilworth  has  said  he  will  arrest  the  demonstrator  if  he 
attempts  to  hold  such  meetings.  Delaware  State  Police 
have  revealed  that  Bowles  has  a  criminal  record. 

To  get  students  back  in  school  after  a  wave  of 
anti-integration  demonstrations  swept  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  schools,  Supt.  Hobart  M.  Coming  issued  an 
ultimatum.  The  points:  demonstrators  who  did  not  re- 
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turn  to  schools  would  be  ineligible  to  (a)  hold  Cadet 
Corps  commissions,  (b)  serve  on  school  publications, 
(c)  represent  their  schools  on  athletic  teams,  in  rifle 
matches,  or  in  music  or  dramatic  endeavors,  or  (d) 
hold  any  o£Bce  in  any  organization,  club,  or  activity 
sponsored  by  the  school.  Result:  demonstrations  ena- 
ed,  students  returned  to  classes  before  Supt.  Coming’s 
deadline  went  into  effect 

OpjMsIng  integration  is  snbversive,  says 
Methodist  Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam.  Speaking  in 
Washii^ton,  Bishop  Oxnam  said  resistance  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Decision  on  school  integration  “does  more 
to  undermine  democratic  government  than  any  traitor 
Communist  can  do.”  Pointing  out  that  disobedience  of 
the  law  leads  to  anarchy.  Bishop  Oxnam  said:  “We  can 
deal  with  a  Communist  as  a  traitor,  but  it  poses  some¬ 
thing  of  a  problem  to  know  how  to  deal  with  a  man 
who  dares  to  carry  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  a  parade 
of  persons  who  march  to  repudiate  the  law  of  the  land 
and  to  reject  the  clear  teaching  of  the  Christian  faith.” 


•  Adminlgtration 


Loeal  control  is  in  Jeopardy  when  school  units 
grow  overdependent  on  state  aid,  says  a  recent  re¬ 
port  of  the  Tax  Foundation.  Rapid  growth  of  state  aid, 
says  the  Foundation,  is  shifting  financial  responsibility 
from  the  community  to  the  state.  In  1930,  it  points 
out,  states  supplied  17  %  of  public  school  revenues;  in 
1951,  40%. 

Instead  of  asking  for  more  aid  with  fewer  strings, 
local  school  authorities  should  a£Brm  their  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  financing  and  operation  of  their  own 
schools,  the  Foundation  believes.  To  combat  the  grow¬ 
ing  trend  to  shift  responsibility  to  state  officials,  the 
group  urges  that: 

—Local  school  districts  retain  fiscal  responsibility 
and  administrative  control  of  their  schools.  For  many 
local  units,  this  means  steps  to  improve  tax  practices 
and  unite  the  resources  of  two  or  more  school  districts. 

—The  state-local  relationship  be  strengthened,  pri¬ 
marily  by  emphasizing  activities  promoting  local  pri¬ 
macy  in  school  affairs. 

Trademarks  of  leadersUp:  For  a  leader  to  be 
effective,  says  Henry  Cl^  Linderen,  he  must  either 
possess  certain  qualities  of  leader^ip,  or  develop  them 
after  he  has  started  to  function  as  a  leader. 

One  of  the  first  requirements  of  leadership,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  is  that  it  must  “in  some  way  symbolize  the 
values  and  purposes  of  the  group  or  organization.”  The 
group  must  see  some  obvious  tie  between  themselves 
and  their  leader.  For  example,  says  Mr.  Lindgren, 
teachers  are  not  likely  to  be  happy  serving  under  a 
principal  or  superintendent  who  has  never  taught 
school,  because  he  has  not  “been  through  the  mUl.” 

Leaders  differ  from  other  people,  Mr.  Lindgren  con¬ 
tinues,  in  the  amount  of  interest  they  can  develop  in 
the  organization  and  its  purposes.  The  leader  is  “emo¬ 
tionally  involved"  in  the  group— it  is  a  part  of  him,  in 
a  sense.  “When  it  prospers,  he  is  happy;  when  it  de¬ 


teriorates,  he  is  depressed;  when  the  group  is  criti¬ 
cized,  he  feels  as  though  the  critics  were  tall^g  about 
him.”  This  means  also,  says  Mr.  Lindgren,  that  the 
leader  cannot  have  too  many  conflicting  interests  be¬ 
cause  they  will  interfere  wiw  his  devotion  to  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

Effective  Leadership  in  Human  Relations,  by  Henry 
Clay  Lindgren.  Hermitage  House,  8  W.  13th  St.,  N.Y. 
11.  287p.  Index.  $3.50. 

Wkat  is  expected  of  lay  committees  is  de¬ 
tailed  in  a  new  booklet  by  Karl  Thomas  Hereford,  U. 
of  Kentucky.  Superintendents  and  committee  chair¬ 
men,  he  says,  expect  citizens  committees  to  operate  at 
a  high  level  of  maturity.  Specifically,  they  hope  that 
these  committees  will: 

—Provide  organization  arrangements  for  communica¬ 
tion  and  coordination  with  various  subcommittees. 

—Give  constant  attention  to  maintaining  open  and 
two-way  communication  with  their  boards  or  educa¬ 
tion.  (Encouraging  board  members  and  superinten¬ 
dents  to  participate  in  the  committee  work  is  only 
one  way  of  maintaining  such  communication,  says  Mr. 
Hereford. ) 

—Call  freely  on  members  of  the  school  staff,  on  other 
local  community  planning  groups,  and  on  various  “out- 
of-town”  consultants. 

—Choose  ex-officio  members  carefully.  While  such 
members  can  conceivably  help  the  committee  “keep  in 
touch”  with  the  broader  community,  or  bring  to  the 
membership  sufficient  stature  to  gain  community  ac¬ 
ceptance,  the  evidence  for  such  benefits,  says  Mr. 
Hereford,  is  not  forthcoming. 

Citizens  Committees  for  Public  Schools,  by  Karl 
Thomas  Hereford.  College  of  Education,  U.  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Lexington.  118p.  Paper.  $1. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Nature  of  Prejudice,  by  Gordon  W.  Allport.  Beacon  Press, 
25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass.  537p.  Index.  $7.  (Most  com¬ 
prehensive  single-volume  survey  now  available.  One  of  the  first 
systematic  studies  of  this  complicated  subject.  Provides  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  analytic  organization  as  a  framework  for  new  investi¬ 
gations.) 


•  Sehoots  and  the  Puhlie 


When  loeal  groups  want  to  help  build  better 
community  understanding  of  schools,  they  should  start 
with  their  own  members.  To  do  this,  says  Mark  S. 
Matthews,  they  can: 

—Schedule  background  films,  speakers,  and  discus¬ 
sion  sessions. 

—Invite  the  superintendent  of  schools  to  talk  about 
education  objectives  and  how  citizens  can  help  meet 

them. 

—Have  supervisors  and  heads  of  departments  pre¬ 
sent  a  panel  discussion  of  current  local  problems. 

But  too  often,  continues  Mr.  Matthews,  a  talk  falls 
flat,  fails  to  have  a  point,  or  is  spread  too  thin  to  be  of 

real  value,  because  the  speaker  has  not  been  told  what 
the  audience  would  like  him  to  talk  about.  “Please 
taJk  about  flie  schools”  is  too  large  an  order,  the  author 
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believes.  Chances  are  that  the  speaker  will  try  to 
cover  every  phase  of  school  business  and  “leave  the 
group  with  little  solid  substance.” 

It  is  up  to  the  group  to  suggest  timely  and  impor¬ 
tant  topics  for  the  speaker,  Mr.  Matthew  believes.  For 
an  interesting  discussion,  questions  such  as  these 
should  be  prepared  in  advance:  “In  what  ways  are  par¬ 
ents  encouraged  to  have  frequent  consultation  widi 
teachers?”  “What  is  the  extent  of  teacher  turnover?^ 
“What  studies  have  been  made  of  the  reasons  for 
pupils  leaving  school  before  graduation?^ 

Guide  to  Community  Action,  by  Mark  S.  Matthews. 
Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  434p.  Index.  $4. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
How  to  Help  Your  Child  in  School,  by  Maty  Frank  and  Law¬ 
rence  K.  Frank.  New  American  Library,  SOI  Madison  Ave., 
N.Y.  22.  288p.  Paper.  Index.  3Sc.  (Parents  wUl  welcome  the 
news  that  this  popular  guide  is  now  available  in  a  pocket  edi¬ 
tion.  Bu  describing  the  way  normal  children  grow  and  learn, 
the  book  helps  parents  understand  what  to  expect  of  both  child 
and  school.) 

“The  Negro  in  America  Today,’’  by  Alan  Paton.  Collier’s,  Oct. 
15,  1954.  640  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  19.  I5c.  (Perceptive  insight  into 
U.S.  race  relations  by  a  South  African  writer  of  the  first  rank. 
An  important  and  timely  article.) 

“A  Southerner  Looks  at  the  Supreme  Court,”  by  Clifford  Dow- 
dey.  Saturday  Review,  Oct.  9,  1954.  25  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.  36. 
20c.  (Theme;  most  Northerners  have  taken  a  stand  which  per¬ 
mits  the  North  to  indulge  its  idealism  while  condemning  the 
South  to  severe  disruption.  An  important  statement  of  the 
Southern  point  of  view.) 

Growing  Up  With  Books.  R.  R.  Bowker,  62  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y. 
36.  32p.  Paper.  10c.  Quantity  discounts.  (Pocket-size  catalog 
of  over  200  books  in  children’s  literature.  Especially  useful  for 
parents.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 

To  develop  better  methods  eoorses,  teacher¬ 
training  institutions  must  make  some  changes  in  their 
present  programs,  says  John  K.  Jamrich,  Coe  College. 
After  surveying  332  colleges  and  universities,  Mr.  Tam- 
rich  concludes  that  objectives  of  general  methods 
courses  are  not  consistent  with  present  educational 
thought.  He  makes  these  recommendations: 

—The  concept  of  teaching  method  must  permeate  the 
entire  teaching  sequence,  rather  than  be  presented  “as 
a  discrete  course  or  two.”  This  assumes  the  existence 
of  a  logical  and  psychological  sequence,  with  continu¬ 
ity,  in  the  teacher  education  program,  he  points  out. 

-To  provide  further  opportunity  for  prospective 
teachers  to  learn  about  a  variety  of  teaching  methods, 
instructional  materials  and  procedures  must  be  used 
to  demonstrate  application  or  methods  in  actual  learn¬ 
ing  situations. 

Mr.  Jamrich’s  suggestions  appear  in  a  recent  issue 

of  Journal  of  Educational  Research. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Ways  of  Mankind,  ed.  by  Walter  Goldschmidt.  Beacon  Press, 
25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass.  212p.  Index.  $3.75.  (Thirteen 
dramas  of  people  of  the  world  and  how  they  live.  Result  of  a 
project  of  the  National  Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters, 
financed  through  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation.  Sdenti- 
fiically  accurate  materials  in  social  anthropology,  entertainingly 
presented.) 


•  Curriculum 


indastry  to  the  classroom  is  fre¬ 
quently  a  difBcult  problem.  Of  the  huge  volume  of 
teaching  aids  supplied  or  sponsored  by  industry,  teach¬ 
ers  are  able  to  use  only  a  small  part.  One  reason:  no 
matter  how  good  it  is,  the  material  cannot  be  fitted  to 
the  teacher’s  plans. 

A  new  project  sponsored  by  the  Aluminum  Associa¬ 
tion  may  provide  an  answer  to  the  problem  for  all  in¬ 
dustry.  Initial  phase  of  the  program  is  a  five-state 
tour  of  the  aluminum  industry  just  completed  by  seven 
teachers  from  Newton  (Mass.)  high  s<mool.  First  ob¬ 
jective  of  this  group  is  to  prepare  a  “family  of  film¬ 
strips”  on  aluminum,  especially  designed  for  easy  and 
effective  adaptation  to  high  school  curricula  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  strips  are  being  planned  for  a 
wide  variety  of  study  courses,  both  academic  and 
vocational. 

“Just  about  every  high  school  course  in  the  social 
studies,  whether  history,  or  government,  or  geography, 
or  consumer  education,”  says  Teacher  Lawrence  An¬ 
derson,  “includes  some  lessons  on  such  subjects  as 
labor-management  relations,  government  regulation 
of  industry,  conservation  of  natural  resources,  market¬ 
ing  of  manufactured  goods,  import  and  export  prob¬ 
lems.”  The  chance  to  illustrate  these  lessons  with 
real-life  situations  taken  from  actual  industry  opera¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Anderson  believes,  “provides  the  teacher 
with  exciting  new  opportunities  to  get  his  point  across.” 

Hoped  for:  the  pattern  established  by  the  Aluminum 
Association  will  be  taken  up  by  industry  in  general. 
“If  we  can  let  the  teachers  decide  what  should  be 
taught  and  then  provide  illustrations  (in  this  case 
through  filmstrips)  to  get  across  what  is  important, 
then  we  will  have  taken  a  big  step  forward  in  modern¬ 
izing  and  contributing  to  the  real  value  of  present  day 
high  school  education,”  says  Asst.  Principal  James 
Laurits. 

Future  parents  must  be  educated,  according 
to  Justice  Jacob  Panken  of  New  York’s  Domestic  Rela¬ 
tions  Court.  “No  child  going  to  high  school  should 
be  graduated  unless  he  or  she  has  passed  an  examina¬ 
tion  in  husband  and  wife  relationsnips  and  unless  he 
or  she  has  passed  an  examination  in  parental  responsi¬ 
bility,”  he  said  at  a  public  hearing  on  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency. 

At  the  same  hearing,  Dr.  H.  A.  La  Burt,  director  of 
Creedmore  State  Hospital,  urged  that  “there  should  be 
a  minimum  of  at  least  thirty  hours  of  training”  for 
future  parents.  He  said  instruction  was  needed  “so 
people  would  have  some  knowledge  of  how  children 
are  raised.” 

Values  that  grow  oat  of  self-teaehiag  are 

emphasized  in  a  new  booklet  prepared  by  a  group  of 
classroom  teachers.  Stressing  the  importance  of  inde¬ 
pendent  learning  activities,  me  booklet  says  unsuper¬ 
vised  work: 

-Develops  initiative,  responsibility,  self-reliance,  co¬ 
operation,  self-control,  independent  thinking. 

—Teaches  children  to  use  time  wisely. 
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—Develops  desirable  work  habits. 

—Gives  relief  from  strict  class  attention. 

—Helps  children  discover  their  abilities. 

—Provides  incentive  for  children  to  finish  their  as¬ 
signed  tasks  quickly. 

—Frees  the  teacher  to  work  with  other  groups. 
—Gives  opportunity  for  children  to  apply  what  they 
have  been  taught. 

—Provides  for  individual  differences  and  affords 
more  opportunities  for  the  teacher  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  each  child. 

Independent  Learning  Activities  for  the  Primary 
Grades.  University  City  Schools,  University  City,  Mo. 
87p.  Paper. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Physical  Education  and  the  Curriculum,"  by  Thomas  E.  Mori- 
arty.  Curriculum  Bulletin,  No.  142.  School  of  Education,  U.  of 
Oregon,  Eugene.  22p.  Paper.  40c.  (Trends  and  research  stua- 
ies  for  a  curricular  plan  from  grades  one  through  junior  high.) 

Home  Economics:  Clothing  and  Household  Fabrics,  by  Anna 

M.  Dooley.  Supt.  of  Schools,  110  Livingston  St.,  BroMyn  1, 

N. Y.  120p.  Paper.  (Syllabus  for  grades  7,  8,  9.) 


•  Teaching  Hicthads 

Role  of  the  teacher  has  changed  with  respect 
to  homework.  Rather  than  assigning  formal  school 
tasks  to  be  transported  into  the  home,  says  Leland  B. 
Jacobs,  Columbia  U.,  teachers  now  guide  children  into 
learnings  that  interrelate  in-school  and  out-of-school 
doings. 

Now,  says  Dr.  Jacobs,  the  teacher  plans  both  for  and 
with  children  concerning  their  independent  work  at 
home.  “Such  work  may  be  projected  during  the  regu¬ 
lar  planning  time  or  it  may  be  during  an  evaluation 
period  at  the  end  of  the  school  day.”  The  teacher  plans 
with  the  CTOup  for  home  experiences  in  which  students 
are  stimulated  to  gather  information,  collect  materials, 
or  make  things  that  contribute  to  on-going  school  en¬ 
terprises.  “Instead  of  the  teacher  assigning  uniform 
home-study  tasks,  children  volunteer  to  assume  respon¬ 
sibilities  that  will  be  their  distinctive  contributions  to 
their  school  group  or  which  will  be  directed  primarily 
to  their  own  p>ersonal  development,”  says  Dr.  Jacobs. 
The  teacher  plans  with  children  not  only  what  to  do 
but  how  to  do  it. 

The  parent  is  a  partner  in  the  independent  work 
experience,  says  Dr.  Jacobs.  “As  a  partner  he  is  some¬ 
times  a  co-worker,  by  participating  with  the  child  in 
locating  materials,  by  experimenting  with  the  child  in 
new  art  media,  science  activities,  and  the  like,  by  shar¬ 
ing  his  knowledge.”  Biggest  advantage  here,  says  Dr. 
Jacobs,  is  that  the  artificial  barriers  between  home  and 
school  educational  tasks  are  eliminated  “when  the  child 
sees  meaningful  continuities  in  learning  experiences.” 

“What  About  Homework?”  appears  in  October 
Childhood  Education. 

Best  way  to  stress  constractlve  living  is  by 

personal  example,  says  Homer  T.  Rosenberger  in  Oc¬ 
tober  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secon¬ 
dary-School  Principals.  But,  he  continues,  the  teacher 


can  also  use  these  methods  to  stress  the  value  of  devot¬ 
ing  life  to  worth-while  purposes: 

—Teach  class  members  to  have  faith  in  their  ability 
to  do  constructive  things.  By  showing  pupils  how 
much  more  they  can  do  now  than  they  were  able  to 
do  five  years  ago,  and  what  some  graduates  of  the 
school  are  now  accomplishing,  “the  teacher  can  build 
further,  and  bolster,  the  confidence  of  pupils  in  their 
own  ability  to  do  worth-while  things.” 

—Give  pupils  some  ideas  of  their  present  citizenship 
responsibilities  and  of  the  demands  of  adult  life  be¬ 
yond  school  years. 

—Point  out  the  desirability  of  possessing  a  sense  of 
worth  and  significance  in  the  world.  Show  the  pupil, 
says  Mr.  Rosenberger,  that  in  order  to  possess  a  sense 
of  worth  and  significance  he  must  choose  wisely,  but 
not  immediately,  a  field  of  work  which  will  have  value 
to  the  world  and  at  the  same  time  produce  satisfaction 
for  himself. 

Poor  teachers  mean  bad  readers,  says  Del- 
wyn  G.  Schubert,  Los  Angeles  State  Gollege  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Arts  and  Sciences.  Many  times,  according  to  Mr. 
Schubert,  autobiographical  sketches  submitted  by  col¬ 
lege  students  bring  to  light  problems  of  teacher  per¬ 
sonality,  faulty  instruction,  and  inadequate  provision 
for  children  who  are  absent  a  great  deal  or  change 
schools  frequently. 

A  fault  teachers  must  be  sure  to  avoid,  says  Mr. 
Schubert,  is  overemphasizing  one  method  of  reading  to 
the  exclusion  of  others.  Some  children  learn  best  when 
a  look-and-say  method  is  used;  others  need  an  auditory 
or  kinesthetic  approach.  “And  there  may  be  some  who 
require  an  idiosyncratic  method  growing  out  of  their 
individual  needs.”  In  any  case,  he  believes,  it  is  likely 
that  many  retarded  readers  are  simply  victims  of 
teachers  whose  methodology  failed  to  meet  their  indi¬ 
vidual  needs. 

Social  attitades  should  change  as  students 
study  current  events,  according  to  a  new  booklet. 
Changes  in  social  behavior,  it  says,  can  be  tested 
against  these  criteria: 

—An  increased  interest  in  current  problems. 

—Greater  willingness  to  participate  in  civic  activities 
and  an  increased  ability  to  find  ways  of  participating. 

—Evidence  of  growth  in  social  responsibility. 

How  to  Teach  Current  Events:  Using  the  News  to 
Build  Democratic  Citizenship.  Dept,  of  School  Servic¬ 
es  and  Publications,  Wesleyan  U.,  356  Washington  St., 
Middletown,  Conn.  32p.  Paper.  Single  copies  free. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Helping  High-School  Students  Read  Better,  by  Elizabeth  A. 
Simpson.  Science  Research  Associates,  57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  10,  III.  146p.  $3.60.  Quaritity  discounts.  (Practical  sug¬ 
gestions.  Useful  for  in-service  training.) 

How  Children  Can  Be  Creative,  by  WiUielmina  Hill,  Helen  K. 
Mackintosh,  and  Ame  Randall.  HEW,  Office  of  Education. 
Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  23p.  Paper.  15c.  (Em¬ 
phasizes  meaningful  creative  experiences  for  children.) 

Literature  and  Social  Sensitivity,  by  V'alter  Loban.  Nationd 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  704  S.  6th  St.,  Champaign,  lU. 
36p.  Paper.  50c.  (The  response  of  adolescents  to  literature 
involving  values  based  on  the  cortcept  of  human  dignity.) 
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RURAL  EDUCATION  LOOKS  AHEAD 

Highlights  from  the  National  Conference  on  Rural  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  October  4-6. 


Education  in  all  phases  of  fanning 
and  farm  living  has  helped  American 
agriculture  to  Iceep  pace  with  tech¬ 
nology— to  improve  and  increase  the 
Nation’s  productivity  —  to  better  its 
home  environment  —  to  spread  the 
oodness  of  its  harvests  across  all  365 
ays  of  the  year.  Yes,  to  give  America 
the  highest  standard  of  living  on  earth. 

The  educational  challenge  of  to¬ 
morrow,  however,  is  even  greater  than 
the  challenge  of  the  past.  We  are  a 
growing  Nation.  Our  people  make 
ever  greater  demands  upon  agricul¬ 
ture.  To  meet  these  demands,  our 
farmers  will  have  to  increase  efiBciency, 
improve  quality,  and  lower  costs.  The 
American  farmer  is  today  the  best  in¬ 
formed  fanner  in  the  world;  but  he 
must  be  even  better  informed  tomor¬ 
row. 

—Ezra  Taft  Benson,  U.  S.  Secre¬ 

tary  of  Agriculture. 

•  •  • 

The  CTowth  of  population  is  greatest 
in  rurm  America.  The  shortage  of 
adequately  prepared  teachers  is  great¬ 
est  in  rural  America.  The  shortage  of 
adequate  secondary  school  buildings 
is  ^eatest  for  rural  youth,  and  here 
it  is  that  the  greatest  proportion  of 
youth  leave  school  at  an  early  age.  The 
impact  of  the  problems  facing  Ameri¬ 
can  education  thus  lies  especially  on 
niral  areas. 

—Samuel  M.  Brownell,  U.S.  Com- 
missUmer  of  Education. 

•  •  • 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  rea¬ 
son  for  providing  good  schools,  broad 
curricular  offerings  and  good  teachers 
is  to  prepare  our  youngsters,  both  rural 
and  urban,  with  those  impressions,  at¬ 
titudes  and  experiences  that  will  best 
prepare  them  for  facing  the  problems 
of  a  complex  world.  Our  progress  as 
a  nation  as  well  as  many  of  the  pleas¬ 
ures  we  enjoy  as  individuals  are  the 
fruits  of  a  competitive  system  which 
seeks  opportunity,  not  security;  a 
chance  to  prove  ourselves,  not  a  guar¬ 
anteed  job.  Rural  people  have  a  right 
to  exp^  the  teacher  to  think  more 
of  her  job  to  be  done  than  of  her  own 
security  on  the  job.  The  pupil’s  wel¬ 
fare,  not  teacher  welfare,  should  he 
her  chief  interest.  The  school  is  for 
the  pupil,  not  the  teacher, 

—John  K.  Cox,  Illinois  Agricultur¬ 
al  Association. 

•  •  • 

All  of  us  must  be  concerned  with 
the  curriculum  of  rural  schools,  the 
teachers,  buildings,  and  facilities 
necessary  for  a  good  educational  pro¬ 
-am  for  voung  men  and  women.  This 
includes  those  who  remain  on  the  farm 
and  thus  provide  our  future  national 


agricultural  leaders,  and  those  leaving 
their  rural  communities  to  build  their 
careers  in  the  cities.  There  they  go 
to  work  in  business  and  industrial  es¬ 
tablishments  .  .  .  They  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  compete  for  jobs  and  progress 
on  the  jobs  with  the  young  people  who 
have  been  educated  and  trained  in 
the  urban  educational  institutions  .  .  . 
Competent  teachers  with  adequate  sal¬ 
aries,  salaries  comparable  to  those  in 
urban  communities,  must  be  provided. 
Industiy  and  business  must  help.  I  be¬ 
lieve  abo  that  on  the  other  hand  ur¬ 
ban  commtmities  should  provide  an 
educational  background  for  those 
young  people  who  may  be  interested 
in  going  to  the  rural  communities  for 
the  building  of  their  careers.  Here  I 
would  like  to  mint  out  that  some  of 
the  best  teaching  and  training  for 
young  people  is  mund  in  rural  com¬ 
munities. 

—'Walter  D.  Fuller,  Chairman, 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company. 

•  •  • 

At  the  risk  of  oversimplification  I 
should  like  to  state  .  .  .  that  schools  in 
rural  communities  as  well  as  in  other 
communities  should  be  concerned  with 
the  basic  problem  of  helping  people 
make  the  community  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live  and  a  better  place  in 
which  to  make  a  living.  The  program 
which  seems  to  best  typify  this  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy  is  that  which  is 
known  ^  today  as  “the  Community 
School.”  In  our  way  we  like  to  think 
of  this  community  school  as  a  center 
of  an  educational  program  serving 
children,  youth,  and  adints,  accepting 
the  point  of  view  that  education  is  a 
continuous  process  which  includes  all 
age  groups.  We  think  of  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  plant  being  utilized  from 
early  morning  until  late  evening.  We 
think  of  the  curriculum  of  the  school 
as  being  built  upon  the  discovery,  the 
development  and  the  use  of  all  the 
community  resources  and  problems. 
We  think  of  the  curriculum  as  a  grow¬ 
ing  one  evolving  out  of  the  coopera¬ 
tive  effort  of  all  the  participants  as  it 
involves  resources  and  problems  of  the 
community  and  as  the  aspirations  of 
the  people  develop.  We  also  like  to 
think  that  all  who  share  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  have  a  hand  in  its  planning,  in 
its  execution,  and  in  its  evaluation. 

—Glenn  Kendall,  President,  Chico 

State  College. 

•  •  • 

Our  pleasures  and  our  happiness  in 
acquiring  the  modem  conveniences  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  home  for  the  most 
part  are  purely  personal,  and  it  is  not 
easy  for  some  to  show  much  concern 
for  needed  improvements  that  do  not 
affect  them  directly  or  that  do  not 


evolve  their  own  everyday  employ¬ 
ment.  Many  individuak  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  rural  school  in  the 
community,  no  matter  how  inadequate 
it  may  be,  because  it  embodies  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  atmosphere  and  tradi¬ 
tion  carried  over  from  the  distant  past. 
The  horse-drawn  plow  also  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  atmosphere  but  in  this 
case  we  are  glad  to  sacrifice  tradition 
for  comfort  and  convenience.  Our  de¬ 
sire  for  better  schools  and  better  work¬ 
ing  conditions  for  our  teachers  must  be 
something  more  pronounced  than  mere 
lip  service.  The  desire  within  us  must 
be  so  strong  that  we  will  be  more  than 
willing  to  pay  the  cost  that  a  good 
system  of  public  education  demands. 
To  be  Slue,  many  citizens  want  a  high 
priced  system  of  education  but  they 
want  to  purchase  it  at  bargain-counter 
rates. 

—Vernon  L.  Heath,  executive  Vice 
President,  L.  S.  Heath  O  Sons. 

•  •  • 

I  am  very  sure  .  .  .  that  city  and 
rural  children  should  mw  up  as 
neighbors.  After  all,  in  physical  terms, 
these  are  no  longer  the  days  of  iso¬ 
lated  farm  houses.  Today,  within  an 
hour’s  drive  from  his  farm,  the  farmer 
may  have  his  choice  of  two  or  three 
metropolitan  areas,  with  their  attrac¬ 
tions  and  their  problems.  When  we 
see  the  same  TV  shows,  read  the  same 
newspapers,  perhaps  elect  the  same 
Connessmen,  and  send  our  sons  off 
to  the  same  wars;  when  our  living 
standards  rise  together  and  the  same 
economic  declines  bring  catastrophe 
to  both  of  us,  our  attitudes  toward 
each  other  ought  to  reflect  the  close¬ 
ness  of  our  lives  rather  than  create  an 
artificial  isolation. 

—Victor  G.  Reuther,  Asst,  to  Presi¬ 
dent,  Congress  of  Industrial  Or¬ 
ganizations. 

•  •  • 

'The  community  school  and  commu¬ 
nity  initiative  in  education  are  not 
nostrums  to  be  imposed  on  all  areas 
and  all  communities.  Perhaps  only  a 
minority  of  small  communities  are  now 
mature  enough,  or  care  enough,  to 
bring  about  a  high  level  of  commu¬ 
nity  involvement  in  school  affairs. 
Some  may  be  so  moribund,  and  so 
lacking  in  community,  and  even  fam¬ 
ily,  interest  that  the  school  for  the 
present  should  be  administered  as  a 
trusteeship  by  a  higher  authority. 
Even  if  the  proportion  of  communities 
now  capable  of  reaching  a  passable 
level  of  initiative  should  prove  to  be 
relatively  small,  the  committees  which 
do  have  initiative  constitute  a  major 
hope.  They  should  be  encouraged  to 
exercise  freedom  and  autonomy.  'They 
should  not  be  coerced  into  standardiz¬ 
ation  and  dependence,  as  is  common¬ 
ly  the  case  today.  There  should  be 
wide  tolerance  of  variation  from  con¬ 
ventional  patterns  of  effective  opera¬ 
tion. 

—Griscom  Morgan,  Community 
Service,  Inc. 
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•  The  Learner 


Giving  the  ehiid  ready-made  merality  may 

mean  that  he  reaches  adolescence  unprepared  to  cope 
with  the  complex,  fast-moving  teen-age  world.  In  a 
study  of  4,310  high  school  seniors,  Paul  H.  Landis, 
State  College  of  Washington,  reached  these  conclu¬ 
sions: 

—Young  people  in  democratically  administered 
homes  had  fewer  problems,  had  less  conflict  with  par¬ 
ents,  were  on  more  confidential  terms  with  their  par¬ 
ents,  were  better  adjusted  to  peer  groups,  to  school, 
and  to  the  commimity  than  those  in  authoritarian  fam- 
ihes. 

—Authoritarian  parents  are  much  more  often  in  dis¬ 
agreement  with  tneir  teen-agers  over  common  issues 
that  arise  at  this  stage  than  are  democratic  parents.  In 
most  areas  the  girl  in  the  authoritarian  family  disa¬ 
grees  more  often  with  parents  than  the  boy. 

—The  parent  who  employs  democratic,  rather  than 
authoritarian,  patterns  not  only  has  greater  influence 
over  the  child  in  the  long  run,  but  also  draws  greater 
loyalty  and  respect  from  him  than  the  parent  “who 
assumes  that  he  nas  sufficient  wisdom  to  order  and  for¬ 
bid  and  who  stresses  the  child’s  obligation  to  honor 
and  obey.” 

The  child  from  an  authoritarian  home,  believes  Mr. 
Landis,  has  “two  strikes  on  him”  from  the  start:  he 
tends  to  be  morally  weak  or  frightened;  he  cannot 
meet  the  modem  world’s  demands  for  quick  thinking 
and  self-assurance. 

“The  Ordering  and  Forbidding  Technique  and  Teen- 
Age  Adjustment  appears  in  Oct.  2  School  and  Society. 

Two  biggest  adjastments  children  make 

occur  when  they  first  start  school  and  when  they  pass 
through  adolescence.  While  educators  are  generally 
in  agreement  on  objectives  of  the  elementary  school, 
says  Lewis  A.  Wilson,  N.  Y.  State  Education  Commis¬ 
sioner,  they  are  widely  divided  on  the  best  tyrc  of  pro¬ 
gram  for  adolescents.  Needed,  says  Dr.  Wilson,  is  a 
school  program  for  teen-agers  that  encourages  wide 
participation  in  fundamental  citizenship,  continued 
practice  in  broad  basic  skills,  practice  and  exploration 
in  arts  and  crafts,  and  a  “favorable  educational  climate 
in  support  of  the  best  possible  program  for  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  development.” 

When  teen-agers  decide  to  ‘*go  steady,” 

they  are  simply  insuring  against  being  left  out  of 
school  social  functions.  Furthermore,  continues  a  new 
booklet  from  the  Children’s  Bureau,  whfle  16  used  to 
be  considered  a  suitable  age  for  first  dates,  “13-  and  14- 
year-olds  nowadays  often  have  dates.”  Other  points: 

—Present-day  children  “are  taller  and  heavier  than 
those  of  a  generation  or  two  back”  and  “tend  to  become 
mature  sexually  at  a  little  earlier  age.” 

—Cultural  and  economic  patterns  in  this  country  to¬ 
day  keep  upcoming  boys  and  girls  waiting  so  long  to 
play  their  role  in  life  that  the  years  between  childhood 
ana  adulthood  require  increased  understanding  and 
more  home  and  community  responsibilities. 


—A  satisfying  and  varied  program  is  needed  to  coun¬ 
teract  “exclusive  caste-bound  attitudes”  fostered  by 
high  school  secret  societies. 

The  Adolescent  in  Your  Family.  HEW,  Children’s 
Bureau.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  116p. 
Paper.  25c. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Development  of  Personality,  by  C.  G.  Jung.  Tr.  by  R.  F.  C. 
Hull.  Pantheon,  333  6th  Ave.,  N.Y.  14.  235p.  $3.75.  (Collec¬ 
tion  of  8  papers.  Emphasized;  the  importance  of  parents  and 
teaches  in  the  genesis  of  intellectual,  feeling,  and  emotional 
disorders  of  children.) 

Bibliography  of  Books  for  Children,  comp,  by  Vera  Petersen. 
Association  for  Childhood  Education  International,  1200  15th 
St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  5,  D.C.  109p.  $1.25.  (Latest  edition.  More 
than  1000  titles.  Titles  listed  under  subject  classification,  with 
author  and  publisher  indices  and  brief  annotations.  Age  classi¬ 
fications.) 

The  Child  and  Problems  of  Today,  ed.  by  Edgar  J.  Schmiedeler. 
The  Grail,  St.  Meinrad,  Ind.  183p.  Paper.  $2.  (Symposium 
sponsored  by  the  Family  Life  Bureau.  Current  problerns  seen 
from  the  Catholic  point  of  view.) 


•  Retigion,  Ethics  and  Vatuem 


Why  a  eoncern  for  rellgioa?  Public  educa¬ 
tion,  says  President  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminaiy,  shoula  consider  these  facts  about 
religion  in  deciding  how  much  emphasis  to  give  it: 

—Religion  has  been  and  is  “one  of  the  most  widely 
revalent,  persistent,  and  powerful  forces  in  the  life  of 
umanity.’^  To  be  unaware  of  religion’s  force  in  life 
and  to  lack  some  understanding  of  its  variations,  his¬ 
tory,  development,  and  significance  is,  according  to 
Dr.  Van  Dusen,  “to  be  without  one  of  the  essential 
data  for  intelligent  human  living.” 

—The  Judeo-Christian  religion  has  probably  been 
the  “most  pervasive  and  influential  single  formative  in¬ 
fluence”  upon  the  literature,  art,  philosophy,  and  his¬ 
tory  of  this  society.  “The  Bible,  by  universal  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  is  the  greatest  literary  monument  our 
language  knows.”  It  is,  then,  “well-nigh  unthinkable” 
that  any  boy  or  girl  should  pass  through  the  process  of 
education  without  firsthand  acquaintance  with  this 
“noblest  collection  of  literatmre  in  the  English  tongue.” 

—Religion  is  concerned  not  only  with  the  great  ques¬ 
tions  of  life;  it  has  to  do  with  the  “fundamental,  inex¬ 
orable,  inescapable  events  which  mark  and  mould 
every  human  pilgrimage— birth,  love,  parenthood, 
death.” 

In  short,  he  concludes,  education  must  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  religion  “simply  because  to  fail  to  do  so  is  to 
condemn  its  products  to  illiteracy.” 

“Religion  and  Public  Education”  appears  in  October 
Teachers  College  Record. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Questions  That  Matter  Most  Asked  by  the  World’s  Religions, 
by  Floyd  H.  Ross  and  Tynette  Hills.  Beacon  Press,  25  Beacon 
St.,  Boston  8,  Mass.  266n.  Index.  $3.50.  (Examination  of  all 
the  great  living  religions.) 

Christian  Faith  and  Higher  Education,  by  Nets  F.  S.  Ferre. 
Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St..  N.Y.  16.  251p.  Index.  $3.  (Written 
at  the  request  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches.  Includes 
a  discussion  of  Christian  education  at  aU  levels.) 
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t - 

When  networks  provide  edneatlon  with  pro¬ 
grams,  the  ofiFerings  are  generaUy  exciting.  Such  is  the 
case  with  CBS  Television’s  new  series,  The  Search, 
which  has  just  been  launched.  On  the  premiere  broad¬ 
cast,  viewers  were  taken  to  U.  of  Iowa  s  Speech  Clinic. 
To  follow: 

—Yale  U.:  Child  Study  Center. 

I  —Harvard  U.:  Center  for  Field  Studies,  Graduate 
School  of  Education. 

—Ohio  State  U.:  Visual  Perception  Laboratory. 
—Wayne  U.:  Juvenile  Delinquency  Research. 

—U.  of  Illinois:  Physical  Fitness  Research  Center. 
—U.  of  Michigan:  English  Language  Institute. 

The  Search  is  broadcast  on  Sundays,  4:30  P.M., 
EST. 

Straggles  with  A-V  eq^pment  wiU  end  if 

manufacturers  heed  the  woras  of  Paul  R.  Wendt,  San 
Francisco  State  College.  After  20  years  of  training 
teachers  to  work  with  audio-visual  equipment.  Dr. 
Wendt  has  these  suggestions  for  improving  the  ma¬ 
chinery: 

—All  operating  knobs  and  wires  should  be  placed 
together  on  one  small  panel  of  the  machine.  “There  is 
no  reason  why  switches  to  control  motors  should  be 
located  on  one  side  of  the  machine,  and  the  power  plug 
or  sound  cord  be  placed  all  the  way  on  the  other  side.* 
—Every  essential  part  of  the  equipment  should  be 
attached  to  the  macnine.  Such  important  accessories 
as  speaker  cords,  says  Dr.  Wendt,  should  not  be  de¬ 
tachable,  “because  inevitably  they  will  be  lost.” 

—When  a  control  is  adjustable  at  two  or  three  speci¬ 
fic  points  —  such  as  the  stop  and  start”  switch  or  the 
“record  and  play”  switch  on  a  tape  recorder  —  a  flat 
pointer  should  be  used  to  indicate  clearly  which  way 
the  knob  is  pointing. 

—Motion  picture  projector  carrying  cases  should  pro¬ 
vide  space  for  a  spare  projection  lamp. 

More  of  Dr.  Wendt’s  suggestions  appear  in  October 
School  Executive. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Perspective  for  Teaching”  by  Frances  Guttand  and  Wayne 
Champion.  Educational  Screen,  Oct.  1954.  64  E.  Lake  St., 
Chicago  1,  111.  45c.  (How  instructional  materials  may  be  used 
to  realize  the  why  and  how  of  social  studies.) 

Business  Education  Films  Catalogue.  Business  Education  Film, 
630  9th  Ave.,  N.Y.  36.  20p.  Paper.  Free. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Sports  can  take  on  new  life  when  they  are 
given  back  to  the  students.  What’s  needed,  says  War¬ 
ren  N.  Kellogg  in  a  new  book,  is  a  return  to  the  old 
philosophy  of  sports  for  the  students’  sake.  According 
to  Mr.  Kellogg,  gate  receipts,  alumni  donations,  and 
wide  publicity  are  one  thing;  love  of  the  game  and 
what  the  game  can  give  in  pnysical  and  mental  bene¬ 
fits  are  another.  As  an  example  of  what  he  believes 
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school  sports  programs  should  be,  the  author  has  made 
a  study  of  the  program  of  intramural  athletics  at  Phil¬ 
lips  Exeter  Academy.  Some  points: 

—Complete  student  participation  by  making  sports 
a  regular  part  of  the  school  curriculum,  but  with  ac¬ 
cent  on  an  attempt  to  fit  the  program  to  the  boy  rather 
than  insisting  that  the  boy  fit  the  program. 

—A  schedule  of  competition,  no  matter  what  the 
student  is  doing,  to  make  his  athletic  endeavor  worth 
while. 

—Freedom  of  choice  regarding  the  athletics  each 
boy  will  attempt. 

—Stress  on  equality  of  all  sports,  whether  football 
or  golf.  (This,  says  Mr.  Kellogg,  accounts  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  program  more  than  any  other  one  single 
factor. ) 

No  Gold  Footballs,  by  Warren  N.  Kellogg.  Twayne 
Publishers,  34  E.  23rd  St.,  N.Y.  10.  96p.  $2.50. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Principles  and  Techniques  of  Supervision  in  Physical  Education, 
by  Leslie  W.  Irwin  and  James  H.  Humphrey.  C.  V.  Mosby  Co., 
3207  Washington  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  3,  Mo.  3^p.  Index.  t4S). 
(Emphasis  on  teacher-pupil  learning  situation.) 


•  Adult  Education 


How  does  tke  adnlt  differ?  To  reach  adult 
evening  students,  says  Robert  A.  Love,  City  College  of 
N.Y.,  special  techniques  are  required.  First  of  all,  he 
maintains,  instructors  must  recognize  characteristics 
of  the  adult  evening  student.  Some  of  these: 
—Typically,  he  is  older  (62%  are  over  25). 

—He  has  had  more  practical  experience. 

—Since  he  has  a  limited  time  for  study  outside  of 
the  class  period,  he  needs  to  be  stimulated  to  study. 
He  is  likely  to  have  poor  study  habits. 

—He  is  interested  in  re-education,  not  simply  new 
education.  He  is  eager  to  review  concepts  learned 
years  before  and  apply  them  to  his  present  situation. 

—He  is  keenly  interested  in  subject  matter.  He  usu¬ 
ally  pays  his  own  way  and  is  primarily  interested  in 
learning  rather  than  accumulating  credits. 

Teaching  Manual  for  Evening  Instructors.  Baruch 
School  of  Business,  City  College  of  New  York,  17  Lex¬ 
ington  Ave.,  N.Y.  Free. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Making  the  Adult  Class  Vital,  by  Richard  E.  Lentz.  Bethany 
Press,  270  Pine  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  3,  Mo.  112p.  Paper.  65c. 
(Orieraed  to  religious  groups,  but  with  helpful  suggestioru  for 
conducting  adult  classes  in  many  areas.) 

•  School  Plant 


Take  art  to  tke  kails,  urges  Virginia  French 
Sloane  in  October  School  Arts.  Unused  corridor  space 
can  be  quickly  converted  into  an  “art  gallery”  for  stu¬ 
dents,  says  Mrs.  Sloane. 

In  Gotham  Avenue  School,  Elmont,  L.  I.,  an  unused 
corridor  now  has  sixteen  easels  hanging  along  one  of 
its  sides.  These  easels,  made  with  two  nooks  fastened 
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to  the  rear,  are  suspended  from  square  mesh-wire 
frame  running  the  length  of  the  hall.  The  wire  and 
hooks  make  height  adjustment  easy  so  that  children  of 
all  ages  can  paint  pictures  while  standing  at  the  easels. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  from  the  easels  are 
four  long  benches  where  children  who  are  not  paint¬ 
ing  sit  and  watch  paintings  being  created.  Immediate¬ 
ly  behind  the  painter  are  his  paints  on  a  table  to  be 
shared  with  the  person  next  to  him. 

Painting  now  is  not  a  rare  occasion,  or  a  “huge  pro¬ 
duction  when  all  the  desks  are  rearranged,”  says  Mrs. 
Sloane.  Instead,  it  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
total  school  program,  with  painting  encoiuraged  at  all 
school  levels. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Equipment  for  Outdoor  Play.  Queen’s  Printer,  Ottawa,  Ont., 
Canada.  38p.  Paper.  Illustrated.  15c.  (Detailed  instructions 
for  building  simple,  sturdy,  inexpensive  play  equipment.) 


•  \oeatUmaUIndu9trlal 


Vocational  education  is  not  a  subject,  says 
Cordon  I.  Swanson,  it  is  a  program  of  training.  His 
point:  none  of  the  areas  of  vocational  education  can 
supplant  another  subject  offering.  The  kind  of  voca¬ 
tional  offering,  says  Mr.  Swanson,  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  both  by  the  nature  of  the  community  and  by 
the  results  of  vocational  counseling. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  vo¬ 
cational  training  outside  the  control  of  local  public 
school  administrators,  according  to  Mr.  Swanson.  This, 
he  believes,  is  contrary  to  the  accepted  pattern  of 
American  public  education  and  tends  to  weaken  the 
public  school  system  and  its  democratic  structvure.  The 
way  to  oppose  these  efforts,  he  believes,  is  to  make 
them  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Swanson’s  article  appears  in  October  Phi  Delta 
Kappan.  (Issue  devoted  to  current  problems  in  rural 
education. ) 

By  mixing  grades  in  shop  classes,  Hamtramck 
(Mich.)  high  schools  can  offer  vocation^  training  to 
many  more  students.  According  to  Vocational  Direc¬ 
tor  Wallace  G.  Williams,  a  survey  taken  last  year 
showed  that  over  90%  of  the  boys  graduating  had 
taken  some  shopwork  during  their  high  school  careers. 

Mixed  classes  offer  a  number  of  advantages,  says 
Mr.  Williams.  Beginners  find  incentive  in  the  work  be¬ 
ing  performed  bv  advanced  students  working  next  to 
them.  Advancea  students  benefit  by  giving  assistance 
to  beginners.  Each  student  can  progress  as  rapidly  as 
his  mental  and  work  capacity  permit.  The  discipline 
problem  in  these  mixed  classes  is  greatly  reduced  be¬ 
cause  older  students  act  as  a  quieting  influence  on  be¬ 
ginners. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Electricity,  by  Thomas  Pryde.  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction.  Box 
911,  Education  Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Penna.  83p.  Paper.  Illus¬ 
trated.  $1.  (Emphasizes  practical  laboratory  instruction.) 

Drafting,  by  J.  W.  Giachino  and  Henry  J.  Beukema.  American 
Technical  Society,  848  E.  58th  St.,  Chicago  37,  III.  (Beginning 
text.  Good:  “Occupational  Opportunities  in  Drafting.") 


IVetc  Classroom  material 

i  Fine  For  Foods  Classes  ...  is  the  World  of 

j  Cheese:  A  Guide  to  the  World’s  Favorite  Cheeses. 

j  Covered:  history  of  cheese  .  . .  cooking  with  cheese 
I  ...  kinds  of  cheese.  Illustrated.  Write  Education- 
I  al  Dept.,  Kraft  Foods  Co.,  500  Peshtigo  Ct.,  Chica¬ 
go,  III.  Free. 

To  Foster  Reading  Readiness  ...  try  using  Pic¬ 
ture  Stories  for  Reading  Readiness.  New  series  of 
color  filmstrips  features  pictures  without  captions 
.  .  .  encourages  children  to  create  their  own  stories. 
Write  Jam  Handy  Organization,  2821  E.  Grand 
Blvd.,  Detroit  11,  Mich.  Series  of  7  filmstrips: 
$14.50;  individually:  $2.35. 

Fuller  Understanding  of  UN  . .  .  can  be  reached 
with  The  U.  S.  and  the  UN,  by  Benjamin  H. 
Brown  and  Joseph  E.  Johnson.  Interesting  chapter: 
how  a  typical  international  incident  goes  through 
the  diplomatic  mill.  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
;  345  E.  46th  St.,  N.Y.  17.  62p.  Paper.  35c. 

I  Big  Book  of  Cats  ...  by  Gladys  Emerson  Cook 
and  Felix  Sutton  .  .  .  should  please  youngsters. 
Faets  on  nearly  every  breed.  Full-page  color  illus¬ 
trations.  Simple  text.  Grosset  ana  Dunlap,  1107 
Broadway,  N.Y.  10.  $1. 

Am  TO  Drama  Glasses  ...  is  a  new  “Playhouse 
Package.”  Included:  scripts  for  one-act  mystery 
playlet,  phonograph  record  of  cued  sound  effect 
tracks.  For  use  with  tape  recorder.  Write  Web- 
cor,  5610  W.  Bloomingdale  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
!  $2.95. 

Phoiographs  of  France  Will  Appeal  ...  to 
students  in  French  classes.  For  a  series  of  8”  x  10” 
glossy  prints,  write  French  Government  Tourist 
Office,  Box  281,  N.  Y.  10.  Free. 

New  Series  of  OccimATiONAL  Briefs  ...  is  now 
available.  Govered:  careers  in  natural  sciences, 
carpentry  and  painting,  plastering  and  cement  fin¬ 
ishing.  electrical  work  and  plumbing,  bricklaying 
and  sheet  metal  work.  Write  Vocational  Service 
Bureau.  1761  R  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  9.  D.G.  Each 
booklet:  20c. 

i  Realistic  Book  For  Young  Moderns  ...»  Your 
;  Dating  Days:  Looking  Forward  to  Happy  Mar- 
I  riage,oy  Paul  H.  Landis.  Covered:  personal  prob- 

j  lems  in  family  living,  courtship,  and  marriage. 

Emphasis  is  on  family  unit.  McGraw-Hill,  330  W. 
42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  $2.50. 

Mysterious  Universe  of  the  Body-Cell  ...  is 
explored  in  Challenge:  Science  Against  Cancer. 
Film  uses  animation  and  magnified  sequences  .  .  . 
emphasizes  research.  Write  International  Film  Bu¬ 
reau,  57  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Ill.  $65. 

Spirit  of  Puerto  Rico  is  Captured  ...  in  The 
Green  Song,  by  Doris  Troutman  Plenn.  Simple 
tale  of  Pepe,  the  coqui  (tree  frog),  will  enchant 
I  children  .  .  .  delight  adults.  lUustrated  by  Paul 

I  Galdone.  David  McKay  Co.,  225  Park  Ave.,  N.Y. 

17.  $2.50. 

Look  at  Germany’s  Geography  ...  is  taken  in 
Western  Germany:  The  Land  and  the  People. 
Film  shows  dense  population,  natural  resources, 
infertile  soil.  Emphasized:  industrial,  a^cultural, 
and  commercial  life.  Goronet  Films,  65  E.  South 
Water  St.,  Cicago  1,  Ill.  1  reel.  Sound.  Golor: 
$110;  b&w:  $55. 
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